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Slavery and the Origin of Georgia's 1829 Anti-Literacy Act 

Kim Tolley 


Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That if any slave, negro, or free person of 
colour, or any white person, shall teach any other slave, negro, or free person of 
colour, to read or write either written or printed characters, the said free person of 
colour or slave shall be punished by fine and whipping, or fine or whipping at the 
discretion of the court; and if a white person so offending, he, she, or they shall be 
punished with fine, not exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprisonment in the 
common jail at the discretion of the court before whom said offender is tried. 

Assented to, December 22, 1829 

George R. Gilmer, Governor' 


In the twenty-first century, Americans often equate literacy with personal 
empowerment, economic opportunity, and political freedom. Nevertheless, governments 
have not always promoted literacy with these outcomes in mind. As Robert Amove and 
Harvey Graff have suggested, governments have often sought to promote literacy as a 
means of advancing their own political agendas and ideologies. In the past, particular 
triggering events—such as the sixteenth-century Protestant Reformation, the 1861 
abolition of serfdom in Russia, or the Cuban Revolution of 1959—have motivated 
political literacy campaigns. Moreover, as E. .Jennifer Monaghan has noted, some 
triggering events in the past have instigated campaigns against literacy.^ 

Nowhere is the role of state governments in suppressing knowledge more evident 
than in the enactment of anti-literacy laws in the antebellum South. Historian Robert 
Proctor has identified three types of ignorance: 1) as native state (a knowledge vacuum or 
primitive state to be overcome); 2) as lost realm (knowledge forgotten, overlooked, or 
relinquished through selective choice); and 3) as active construct (ignorance as a 
deliberately engineered and strategic ploy.) The antebellum anti-literacy laws fall into the 
third category. Through these laws, which prohibited the teaching of slaves to read and 
write, governments deliberately fostered the stmctural production of ignorance.^ 

Of the 11 states that eventually joined the Confederacy, 7 passed such legislation 
before the Civil War, as shown below in Table 1. Historians agree that the legal 
prohibitions against writing aimed to prevent slaves from forging passes, mnning away, 
and communicating with each other. The laws against reading reinforced the suppression 
of communication among slaves and between slaves and freemen and also prevented 
slaves from access to anti-slavery literature."* Nevertheless, there has been virtually no 
discussion among scholars about why some southern states passed anti-literacy laws and 
others did not. For more than half a century, historians have simply followed in the 
footsteps of twentieth-century historian Henry W. Farnam, who reported, "a good many 
States thought to protect themselves against rebellion and conspiracy by keeping the 
Negroes in ignorance, and laws intended to prevent their instruction are found in about 
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half of the southern states." In faet, as Peter Kolehin has pointed out, only four states 
maintained laws from the 1830s to the Civil War totally prohibiting teaehing slaves to 
read and write. Apart from Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, other states enforeed 
sueh laws for shorter periods or banned the teaehing of assembled slaves rather than 
individuals.^ 


Table 1: Anti-Literaey Legislation, 1740-1834 


States of the 
Confederacy 

Year Anti-Literacy 

Law Enacted 

Year(s) Anti-Literacy 
Law Revised 

South Carolina 

1740 

1800;1834 

Georgia 

1770 

1829 

North Carolina 

1830 

1835 

Louisiana 

1830 

- 

Virginia 

1819 

1830 

Alabama 

1831 

1833 

Arkansas 

- 

- 

Tennessee 

- 

- 

Mississippi 

1823 

1831 

Texas 

— 

— 

Florida 

- 

- 


Sources: David J. McCord, ed.. The Statutes at Large of South Carolina; Edited under Authority 
of the Legislature (Columbia, S.C.: A. S. Johnston, 1840), 364-65; 460; South Carolina, Acts and 
Regulations of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina ... December, 1834 
(Columbia, S. C.: E. F. Branthwaite, 1831 [s'ic]), 13-14; John D. Cushing, ed.. The Earliest 
Printed Laws of the Province of Georgia, 1755-1770, vol. 2 (Wilmington, Del: Michael Glazier, 
1978), 31; Georgia, Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia ... in November and 
December, 1829 (Milledgeville: Camak & Ragland, 1830), 168; Alabama, Acts Passed at the 
State of Alabama ... One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-One (Tuscaloosa: Wiley, M'Guire 
& Henry, 1832), 16; Louisiana, Acts Passed at the Second Session of the Ninth Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana (Donaldsonville: U. W. Huby, 1830), 96. Mississippi, Laws of the State of 
Mississippi, Passed at the Fourteenth Session of the General Assembly (Jackson: Peter Isler, 
1830), 86-7; North Carolina, Acts Passed by the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, 
at the Session of 1830-31 (Raleigh: Lawrence & Lemay, 1831), 11; Virginia, Acts Passed at a 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia ... in the Year of Our Lord, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Thirty (Richmond: Thomas Ritchie, 1831), 107-8; Cornelius, Janet Duitsman, 
When I Can Read My Title Clear: Literacy, Slavery, and Religion in the Antebellum South 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1991). 

These statisties raise a number of questions. If Southerners believed anti-literaey 
laws prevented insurreetion and conspiracy, why did not every slave slate pass such 
laws? What prompted some states to pass such laws, while others did not? What can we 
learn by investigating the triggering events that prompted the passage of anti-literacy 
laws in a state like Georgia? 

The timing of the 1829 anti-literacy laws in Georgia presents an interesting 
puzzle. Given the public-safety benefits a slave-holding society could reap from 
suppressing literacy among its slave population, it is surprising that although Georgia 
passed legislation during the late colonial period penalizing anyone teaching a slave to 
write, the state did not prohibit the teaching of reading until 1829. Some scholars have 
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concluded that southern state legislatures strengthened existing anti-literacy laws in 
response to Nat Turner's rebellion, an insurrection that took place in Southampton 
County, Virginia. As one historian put it, "after Nat Turner's insurreetion, in all slave 
states exeept Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas, it was against the law to 
teach a slave to read or write.However, Turner's rebellion, which took place in August 
of 1831, could not have been the triggering event for Georgia's anti-literaey legislation, 
whieh went into effeet more than a year and a half earlier. Other seholars have identified 
the eireulation of David Walker’s abolitionist to the Colored Citizens of the 

World, published in the fall of 1829, as an important triggering event. For example, 
Monaghan has argued that although writing had always been feared by slaveowners as a 
dangerous skill slaves eould use to forge passes and eommunieate with eaeh other, 
Protestant Christians generally had sanetioned reading beeause they believed that every 
eonverted soul should be able to read the Bible. Monaghan elaims this changed with the 
rise of the abolition movement in the North and the appearanee of Walker's Appeal in the 
South, an 88-page booklet that eondemned slavery and urged slaves to rise up against 
oppression. In response, slaveholders eame to eharaeterize reading as potentially 
seditious. This is a eompelling argument, but as this chapter shows, Georgia’s State 
Assembly passed its anti-literaey legislation several weeks before Walker’s tract 
appeared in the state.^ 

This ehapter investigates the triggering event that led the Georgia legislature to 
pass new anti-literaey legislation in the fall of 1829. Using state records, newspaper 
aeeounts, and the journals of Susan Nye Hutehison and James Stuart, this study explores 
the soeial eontext for that legislation and analyzes some of the eontradietory perspeetives 
that preeeded its passage. It all began with a series of fires in Augusta. 

The 1829 Fires in Augusta 

Every eommunity experieneed one or more fires a year during the early national 
period. The praetiee of lighting eandles and eooking fires in wooden struetures made the 
outbreak of fire inevitable. Southerners were well aware of the ongoing danger; 
newspapers eommonly advertised the sale of fire insuranee.^ 

Fire was a fairly eommon oeeurrenee for the residents of Augusta, Georgia in the 
1820s. At the time, Augusta was an important finaneial and trade eenter loeated on the 
Savannah River, and the state's cotton exchange, banks, and merchant houses lined its 
broad streets. In 1827 Susan Nye Hutehison, a married northern woman who lived in the 
town, reeorded three outbreaks of fire in her journal. In May, the house of a neighbor 
burned down and on a separate oeeasion, town eitizens extinguished a fire near the 
eounting room where her husband worked. In July, a fire eonsumed a well-known loeal 
tavern. Loeal newspapers coneluded that the tavern fire was probably eaused by 
negligenee. In 1828, Hutehison reported another outbreak of fire. In none of these 
instanees did the authorities suspeet arson.^ 

But in 1829, the number of fires in Augusta inereased exponentially. Hutchison 
described 13 separate incidents that year. In February, fires broke out two days in a row. 
On the 22“‘*, she wrote, “I heard the ery of fire and soon afterward a whole square was in 
flames ... for a while flashes of fire passed over our roof but at length the wind turned.” 
Aeeording to the Augusta Chronicle and Georgia Advertiser, more than 30 buildings 
went up in flames.'*’ 
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Chart 1; Thirteen Fires Reported in Augusta, Georgia, 1829 



Months 


Source: Journals of Susan Davis Nye Hutchison, January 3, 1829 to January 2, 1830. Southern 
Historical Collection, Wilson Library, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Augusta residents probably would have interpreted the February fires as the result 
of commonplace carelessness, but for the fact that the authorities discovered evidence of 
arson. According to i\\Q Augusta Chronicle and Georgia Advertiser, some individuals 
found "some fodder, paper, cotton, &c. ... placed against a pile of small pieces of 
lightwood, under a shed" and concluded this was an aborted attempt to burn down some 
buildings on the comer of Reynolds and Macintosh Streets." The authorities urged 
citizens to take “such measures as circumstances may suggest, for the protection of their 
lives and property and the discovery of the inhuman wretches who are prowling about 
them.” By early March, the newspaper reported that a Volunteer City Guard had been 
created to patrol the town, numbering “nearly three hundred of our most respectable 
citizens.”" 

Fear escalated to panic in April, when 6 separate fires empted across the town. On 
April 3, Hutchison reported, “Today a most awful conflagration occurred ... at first a 
dark smoke arose but soon the blaze burst out and rising toward heaven swelled and 
spread till all the southeastern part of the city was one wide conflagration—It continued 
till near sunset destroying all in its reach except two or three lonely habitations, from 400 
to 600 habitations are supposed to have been consumed besides a vast amount of other 
property.” According to the newspaper, this fire raged for about five hours, destroying 
"half a million dollars" worth of property, an enormous sum at the time. Fortunately, no 
lives were lost. Three days later, Hutchison wrote, “Another alarm of fire—It seems that 
some incendiary is determined to effect our destmction—the whole town is a scene of 
alarm.” The newspaper proclaimed the fires were the premeditated work of a group of 
arsonists: "[There] can be no doubt, that we have among us.. .desperate incendiaries, who 
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contemplate the entire destruetion of the City.” On April 7, Hutehison noted “Great fear 
begins to be prevalent that the negroes are about to rise." The Augusta Chronicle and 
Georgia Advertiser exhorted residents to be vigilant: “Let the most rigid poliee be 
instituted - let the guards be doubled - let every eitizen be on the alert, and wateh with a 
wary eye the movements of strange and suspeeted individuals.” Hutehison's journal 
entries for the month of April refleeted the level of panie in town, as illustrated in the tag 
eloud below. 

Figure 1. Tag Cloud Displaying 41 Words Most Often Appearing in Susan Nye 
Hutehison Journal Entries, 3—23 April, 1829, with Frequeneies 


alarm 


( 6 ) 


arms (2) arsenal (1) AugUSta (2) awful (1) brand (1) 
breach (19) Conflagration (2) consumed (2) continued (2) deep (2) 


fire 


evening (2) except (l) family (1)-L XA (8) full (1) given (1) god (1) gun (1) 

habitations (2) happen (i) holy (2) house (4) incendiary (2) jour (i) 


learned (1) morning (1) mow (1) negroes (1) nerves (1) OCCUr (2) packed (1) 
rise (2) Sabbath (2) southeastern (1) spread (1) Street (2) 

today (3) town (2) unstmng (1) wide (1) 


Source: Susan Nye Hutchison Journal, Southern Historical Collection, Wilson Library, University of North 
Carolina Press. The Tag cloud was constructed using freeware available at http://tagcrowd.com, accessed 2 
August, 2010. Note: Common English words, names, and titles such as “Mr.” or “Miss” are not included. 


In response to the eluster of fires in April, 1829, Hutchi s on's husband and other 
white males in Augusta began to arm themselves. On April 9, town residents found “a 
brand of fire thrown in a hay mow,” eonfirming suspieions of arson. On the 19^*', 
Hutehison reported another fire alarm and reported, “Mr. H busy in loading his gun and 
pistols in expeetation of an alarm of insurreetion." By late April, the military oecupied 
the town. “Today the street[s] are full of armed men,” she wrote. “500 stands of arms 
eame from the arsenal and all eapable of doing military duty are to be prepared for the 
evil whieh I trust in God may never happen—Col. Cumming is Commandant.”'"' 
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The authorities imposed martial law in the city because of a deep-seated fear of 
insurrection and massacre. Fears of a slave uprising were often associated with arson in 
the South. News of the bloody Haitian Revolution (1791-1804), which had erupted in 
1791 when slaves, armed with machetes and pruning hooks, torched plantation buildings 
in and around the French colony of St. Domingue and hacked slave owners to death in 
their beds, haunted southerners for decades afterward. Thwarted slave revolts in Virginia 
in 1800 and 1805 raised fears that a slave revolution on the same scale could occur in the 
United States. Reports of a slave uprising in New Orleans Territory in 1811, in which 
scores of slaves marched from the German Coast to the city of New Orleans, burning 
several plantation houses, sugarhouses, and crop fields, reinforced these fears. 

When the Englishman Adam Hodgson traveled through Charleston, South 
Carolina in 1820, he reported that the town's residents were so fearful of a slave uprising 
that "a person is stationed every night on the steeple of one of the churches to watch and 
give the alarm in case of fire, as the inhabitants are never free from the apprehension of 
an insurrection of the slaves in the confusion of a premeditated or accidental 
conflagration.” Anxiety in Charleston flared to panic with the arrest of Denmark Vesey in 
1822. Vesey, a freed man, purportedly developed an elaborate plan for a massive slave 
revolt involving thousands of slaves on plantations around Charleston. According to 
some sources, the plan involved starting a major fire at night and then killing the slave 
owners and their families under cover of the ensuing confusion. Vesey and 34 of his 
presumed co-conspirators were hanged, and others involved were deported, but officials 
never identified many of the additional leaders believed to have plotted with him.'^ 

Over the years, Augusta had experienced several thwarted slave uprisings of its 
own. In 1809, authorities learned that a slave in town had written to a slave in North 
Carolina planning an armed insurrection to occur on April 22, 1810. Nine years later a 
slave named Mills, in retaliation for having been whipped, burned down his owner's 
stable, killing twelve horses in the process. Shortly afterward, a slave named Coco or 
Coot reportedly developed a plan to break into local stores for guns and ammunition, set 
fire to the town perimeter, and slaughter the white residents as they mobilized to put out 
the fire. The authorities learned of this plan before it was put into action and arrested 
Coot and several of his co-conspirators. The men were tried, found guilty, and publicly 
executed in 1819.'^ 

Given this history, it is not surprising that the fires in 1829 led the authorities to 
suspect another conspiracy like the one they had narrowly averted ten years earlier. No 
one was sure who was starting the fires, but suspicion fell squarely on the slaves. From 
April onward, the Augusta authorities rounded up slave and free black suspects on the 
basis of their proximity to the fires. For instance, in early April when a second fire broke 
out in the buildings above some stables in town, suspicion fell on the black residents that 
lived next door. According to the newspaper, . .The fire was soon discovered in a 
building on Ellis Street, above [the] street’s stables, immediately contiguous [to that] 
occupied by a negro blacksmith named Joe Rockburn, and other persons of color. They 
have all been taken into custody for examination. It was evidently, as in the former 
instance, an incendiary attempt."'^ 

Susan Nye Hutchison’s journal indicates that the authorities arrested only black 
individuals who resided in buildings where fires originated, not whites. Eor example, 
although she reported that combustible materials had been found behind her own house. 
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unlike the blaek residents on Ellis Street, neither Susan nor her husband Adam faeed any 
serutiny from authorities. The sort of raeial profiling that Hutehison deseribed was never 
questioned in the antebellum era, not only beeause free blaeks did not have eitizenship in 
most of the South, but also beeause Amerieans generally approved the right of authorities 
to question, arrest, and imprison individuals on the basis of raee. In the atmosphere of 
heightened fear that existed in Augusta, Savannah, and other Southern eities that year, the 
eolor of one’s skin was a mark of innoeenee or guilt. 

A elimate of fear and hysteria eould give rise to a witeh-hunt. Doeumentary 
sourees indieate that the authorities sometimes arrested innoeent individuals. For 
example, after arsonists tried to set fire to Savannah in 1818, authorities rounded up nine 
suspeets, but none was eonvieted at trial. Two years later, a fire that began in a livery 
stable swept through the town and quiekly redueed it to ashes, destroying 463 buildings 
worth four million dollars in property. Although the exaet eause of the fire was unknown, 
the mayor of Savannah ordered the eity wateh to round up and eonfine all vagrants and 
“espeeially blaek boys and those of eolour.” However, onee again, there was insuffieient 
evidenee for a eonvietion. A year later, a slave named Susan was brought to trial for 
allegedly setting a house on fire in Savannah, but the evidenee was so flimsy that she was 
also exonerated. In faet, after all the arrests in Savannah, only one slave was eonvieted 
and exeeuted during this period, a female slave named Molly who was found guilty for 
burning down her owner’s house. 

Whether justified in all eases or not, in some areas of the South, fears of slave 
eonspiraey and insurreetion led politieians to pass new restrietions on slaves and free 
blaeks. For instanee, on the heels of the Vesey eonspiraey, a group of Charleston 
residents sent a memorial to the state legislature in 1822 reeommending the ‘prineiple of 
fear’ as the only means of safely maintaining slavery. “We should always aet as if we had 
an enemy in the very bosom of the state, prepared to rise upon and surprise the whites, 
whenever an opportunity afforded.” They asked the legislature to expel every free person 
of eolor from the state so that “we may extinguish at onee every gleam of hope whieh the 
slaves may indulge of ever being free—and ... govern them on the only prineiple that ean 
maintain slavery, the ‘prineiple of fear.’”^' 

In Augusta the exeitement and panie subsided over the summer of 1829, but 
anxiety resurfaeed when fires started up again in August and September. On August 13, a 
fire destroyed Augusta's Eagle tavern, a famous loeal landmark. The Georgia 
Constitutionalist deseribed Augusta as besieged by enemies of another raee: “Fellow 
eitizens, be watehful!—We are in the midst of a raee of beings who are determined upon 
the destruetion of our eity ... Fet the number of our Marshals be inereased—let us be 
more vigilant—let us not give sleep to our eyes, nor slumber to our eye lids, until we 
have defeated their maehinations, and averted the evil they have plotted.” The inereased 
vigilanee did not appear to help matters, beeause in late September flames again swept 
the town, burning a number of homes to the ground.^^ 

After a seeond fire in late September, authorities eame on September 29 to 
interrogate a hired slave who worked in the Hutehison’s household. Susan wrote, “At ten 
or after, two gentlemen ealled to examine Harriet, a servant of ours who with some others 
alleged that a blaek man earried smoking eotton into an alley yesterday where a little 
after a barn was found on fire.” However, despite the rumors of slave insurreetion 
eireulating through the eommunity from February to November of 1829, authorities had 
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insufficient evidence to convict any of the individuals that had been arrested. None could 
identify the alleged arsonists.^^ 

Fire broke out again in early November. On November 6, Hutchison wrote, 
“About two o’clock an alarm of fire aroused us—we got up [and] found the fire—was 
only distant two squares being just above Col. Cumming’s new stores. Amanda and I 
packed up and waited to remove as the danger became more imminent—the fire fell thick 
around us sometimes landing upon our roof—In a little time a gentleman passing under 
the window informed me that the danger was arrested.” Four days later she reported, “A 
fire was discovered under Mrs. Walker’s stable just as it had got under way.” Among 
those arrested was Jenny, a slave belonging to the widow Elizabeth Jones. 

Conviction, Execution, and Unresolved Questions in Augusta 
Susan Nye Hutchison knew Jenny through her friendship with Elizabeth Jones. A 
wealthy woman who owned slaves and property in town, Jones was a devout Presbyterian 
and the widow of Seabold Jones, former mayor and member of the Augusta city council. 
She had hired out Jenny to a woman named Mrs. Dunn.^^ 

Hiring out, or “jobbing” slaves, was a common practice in the antebellum South. 
Studies have shown that a wide range of employers hired jobbing slaves, from middle- 
class business owners who provided some training and hired individuals for several 
years, to working-class individuals who hired slaves for short-term jobs lasting several 
days, weeks, or months only. In Susan and Adam Hutchi s on’s household, two or more 
hired slaves worked as cooks, housekeepers, nurses, and handymen when the family 
could afford it. The practice of hiring out slaves made many members of the community 
beneficiaries of slavery, whether or not they owned slaves themselves. Critics viewed 
jobbing slavery as particularly inhumane, because the frequent turnover in their 
assignments left slaves little contact with their own family members and friends. Under 
this system, slaves often worked for relatively short periods of time in different homes 
and businesses. Masters began hiring out slaves to work for wages as young as eight or 
nine years. Infants accompanied their mothers, who were hired out more cheaply than 
single women. Very young children could be hired out to work for room and board only, 
saving the master the cost of supporting them as they grew older. The economic self- 
interest of the slave owner often conflicted with humanitarian concerns, but most owners 
had at least some vested interest in maintaining the longterm health and earning potential 
of their slaves. In contrast, those who employed jobbing slaves on a temporary basis had 
no longstanding personal connection to the slaves they hired and little financial incentive 
to treat them particularly well.^^ 

After the outbreak of fire at Walker’s stable, rumor circulated through Augusta 
that a slave named Cinda had confessed to the crime of arson and implicated Jenny. On 
November 12, Hutchison wrote, “Jenny Mrs. Jones[‘s] servant living with Mrs. Dunn has 
confessed she set fire to Mrs. Walker’s stable—she was under punishment for her faults 
and was excited to take this dreadful revenge by Cinda living with Mrs. Arnold who has 
by her confession established the fact—both are in confinement.” The Georgia 
Constitutionalist described the convicted women as “the misguided and foolish blacks 
engaged in a recent attempt to set fire to the city.” The papers described Cinda as a 
woman and Jenny as “a young negro girl.” Given this description, it is likely that Jenny 
was 12-16 years old.^^ 
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Jenny and Cinda were quickly brought to trial, found guilty, and convicted. Nine 
days after their arrest, the Augusta Chronicle and Georgia Advertiser reported: “In the 
Inferior Court of this County convened in the City Hall yesterday, for the trial of several 
negroes, lox Arson present their Honors, V. Walker, A. Rhodes, and H. McTurk. Verdicts 
of Guilty were found against a negro woman, Cinda, belonging to Mrs. Lubbeck, and a 
young negro girl Jinney {sic'\, belonging to Mrs. Jones, and a verdict of Not Guilty in 
favor of Mr. L. Roll’s negro man Reuben. The Court adjourned to to-day, when it will 
again convene to hear the trial of Mr. Parson’s negro Lewis, and pass sentence on Cinda 
and Jinney.” Four days later, “a verdict of Not Guilty was returned in favor of Mr. 
Parson’s negro Lewis, indicted for Arson; and a sentence of death was passed on the two 
negroes Jinney and Cinda.” The court found Cinda “the instigator, and Jinney, the 
immediate actor, in the attempt to fire the city on R[ey]nold Street, on the 10**’ instant.” 
The judge set the date of June 4 for Cinda’s execution, a delay of six months because she 
was pregnant. Jenny’s execution was scheduled to take place on December 4.^^ 

Hutchison wrote two entries in her journal on the day of Jenny's hanging. The first 
is in present tense: “Jenny is as calm as it is possible for a living thing to be. She desires 
death.” She must have written this after another visit with Jenny that morning. Later, she 
and her husband walked together to the Augusta jail to witness Jenny’s execution. A local 
minister preached a sermon. Jenny herself prayed aloud and then addressed the crowd 
with her “last dying words.” When she returned home, Hutchison added the following 
entry: “Poor Jenny was today launched into eternity—on the gallows she prayed after the 
Reverend Mr. Sinclair and spoke in a collected and impressive manner to the 
spectators. 

Was Jenny actually guilty of arson, or was she the victim of a witch-hunt? Susan 
Nye Hutchison's journal offers no clues. Certainly Hutchison was sympathetic to Jenny’s 
plight; she referred to her as “poor Jenny” more than once in her journal, but she never 
wrote about the possibility that Jenny may have been innocent. Nevertheless, the question 
of Jenny's guilt persisted in Augusta long after her hanging. According to the Scotsman 
James Stuart, who visited Augusta four months after her death, both Jenny and Cinda 
denied any guilt, and both were convicted on insufficient evidence. Stuart reported, “The 
fire was believed to be the work of incendiaries among the people of colour. One slave, a 
female, was convicted, executed, dissected, and exposed, but she died denying the crime. 
Another, now with child, is sentenced to be executed in June, but she still denies her 
guilt. I fear these unhappy creatures are convicted on what we should consider very 
in s ufficient evidence.”^** 

Like Stuart, some Augusta residents were convinced the women had not received 
justice. When Cinda was executed on June 6, three months after Stuart’s visit, rumors 
apparently circulated through Augusta that she had died proclaiming her innocence. To 
counter these reports, the Augusta Chronicle and Georgia Advertiser printed the 
following notice: “The negro woman, Cinda, convicted in November last of Arson, was 
executed on Friday the 6* instant, agreeably to the sentence passed on her. The execution 
was deferred thus long on account of her pregnancy. As it has been publicly stated that 
she persisted to the last in asserting her innocence of the crime for which she suffered, it 
may be proper to state, for the purpose of preventing misapprehension on the subject, that 
her guilt had been fully developed.”^* 
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Regardless of their innoeenee or guilt, Jenny and Cinda’s inearceration did not put 
an end to the fires in Augusta. Two weeks after their arrest, a fire broke out in Maeon 
Aeademy, and the entire sehool burned to the ground. Perhaps beeause the authorities 
believed they had eaptured the town’s two arsonists, the newspaper attributed the fire to a 
stove aeeident. In February of 1830, two months after Jenny’s execution, a small fire 
broke out below the wooden floor of the dining room in Susan Nye Hutchison’s house. 
Fortunately, her husband smelled the smoke and woke up in time to extinguish the fire. 
The Hutchisons concluded that a burning coal that had fallen through a crevice in their 
fireplace and rolled beneath the floorboards started this fire.^^ 

By and large, throughout the antebellum era Southern whites believed that slaves 
deliberately set most of the fires that destroyed major portions of some towns and cities, 
though not everyone agreed. Some Northerners suspected that the greater number of fires 
in the South than in the North had more to do with poor fire prevention than with slave 
insurrection. Cadwallader David Golden, mayor of New York City, stated as much in a 
letter to the mayor of Savannah in 1820. Golden offered a theory about the greater 
prevalence of fires in the South: “Certainly, [Southerners] have comparatively suffered 
much more by conflagration than the other states—in part, perhaps, from the general 
construction of their buildings, but more from the want of proper apparatus and free labor 
to extinguish fires.” Golden's letter—rife with references to the superior equipment and 
social institutions of the North—probably did nothing to sway Southern readers. Yet 
perhaps he was right. 

It must be admitted that the 13 outbreaks of fire in Augusta in 1829 may simply 
have been a random cluster of events. As cognitive psychologists have pointed out, 
humans often believe statistical significance exists in cases where clusters of random 
episodes occur. Of course, in the case of the Augusta fires, it is impossible to know with 
certainty whether all 13 outbreaks were random, or whether they were a mix of random 
events and instances of arson, or whether they were the result of acts by individual 
arsonists or a group of slaves bent on insurrection.^"* 

In Jenny's case, there was never any evidence of an orchestrated conspiracy to 
promote a slave uprising. Not only the newspaper accounts, but also Susan Nye 
Hutchison's journal identified retaliation for punishment as the women's motivation for 
burning down Walker's stable. Nevertheless, as historians have pointed out, arson as a 
form of retaliation against oppression is a form of slave resistance. Based on an analysis 
of executions of female slaves, David V. Baker has identified poisoning and arson as the 
most common methods slave women used to strike back at their masters. 

Women commonly turned to arson as a means of retaliation. According to Philip 
J. Schwartz, during the years from 1785 to 1831, the rise in the number of convictions for 
arson in Virginia outstripped population growth, and 23.1 percent of all executed as well 
as banished slave arsonists during those years were women. Arson clearly appealed to 
women as a weapon against Southern whites, and by the end of 1829, the Georgia state 
legislature had come to view individual acts of arson committed by slaves as dangerous 
forms of resistance virtually indistinguishable from instances of organized insurrection.^^ 

The Timing and Context of Georgia's 1829 Anti-Literacy Act 

Young Jenny was the first slave convicted of arson to receive a mandatory death sentence 
in the city of Augusta. Before this, a convicted arsonist might receive a whipping and 
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some jail time. For example, in 1819 when the slave known as Mills was eonvieted for 
burning down his owner's stable, his punishment eonsisted of a flogging and banishment. 
However, during the weeks leading up to Jenny's trial, the Georgia legislature proposed 
and passed new laws to prevent future episodes of slave insurreetion. In partieular, the 
legislature amended "several laws of this State for the trial and punishment of slaves and 
free persons of eolor." Henceforth, "... the willful and malicious burning, or setting fire 
to, or attempting to burn a house in a city, town or village, when committed by a slave or 
free person of colour, shall be punished with death." The revision to the punishment for 
arson accompanied a number of acts designed to strengthen the state's control over its 
slave and free black population, including an act prohibiting the teaching of slaves to read 
and write. 

Some historians have concluded that such legislative changes arose in response to 
Nat Turner's Rebellion in 1831; others have depicted such legislation as having arisen in 
response to David Walker's Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of the World. The timing of 
the anti-literacy laws in Georgia prohibits consideration of Turner's insurrection as a 
triggering event, but it is possible that advance knowledge of Walker's Appeal played a 
role in galvanizing Georgia politicians to suppress slave literacy. 

Walker's booklet, published in Boston on September 28, 1829, appeared in some 
areas of the South at around the same time of Jenny's arrest and execution. Walker, a free 
black man from North Carolina who moved north to Boston and became active in the 
antislavery movement, published his document to persuade readers of the injustice and 
evil of slavery. He urged slaves to deliver themselves from the "abject ignorance and 
wretchedness" in which slaveholders aimed to keep them, seek education, and resist 
oppression. White southerners characterized Walker's Appeal as a brazen effort to 
promote insurrection, pointing to passages like the one in which he urged slaves to "fight 
under our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, in the glorious and heavenly cause of freedom 
and of God—to be delivered from the most wretched, abject and servile slavery. 

Although whites across the South reacted to Walker's booklet with horror and 
outrage, the timeline of events raises some doubt about the direct influence of Walker's 
document on the passage of Georgia's anti-literacy law. It is likely that no politician 
living in Georgia had read the Appeal when the legislation was passed. Jenny was 
executed on December 4, three weeks before Walker's Appeal first surfaced in the state. 
On December 26, William T. Williams, mayor of Savannah, wrote to George Gilmer, 
governor of Georgia, to inform him that sixty copies of the Appeal had been found and 
turned over to the local police. The new anti-literacy law thus preceded its appearance in 
Georgia. 

Nevertheless, Georgia legislators may well have been aware of Walker's Appeal 
weeks—if not months—before it reached their borders. Recent work by historians has 
documented the active social, religious, and business networks that bound Northerners 
and Southerners together. News traveled relatively quickly from North to South and back 
again through personal letters, business dealings, religious conference meetings, 
newspapers, and other outlets. Moreover, Georgia's anti-literacy law was part and parcel 
of an act that clearly aimed to keep slaves in a state of ignorance, especially when it came 
to ideas then circulating among the abolitionists in the North. The act was designed to 
"prevent the circulation of written or printed papers ... calculated to excite disaffection 
among the coloured people of this state, and to prevent said people from being taught to 
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read or write." The act also mandated quarantine on ships with free black sailors in order 
"to prevent such persons of colour from coming into this State or from communicating 
with the coloured people of this State." Even though the act was signed into law on 
December 22, four days before Savannah's mayor wrote to the governor to alert him to 
the dangers of Walker's Appeal, the overall intent of the legislation makes it clear that the 
authorities suppressed literacy not only to extinguish the communication of insurrection 
plans among southern slaves, but also to prevent the communication of abolitionist ideas 
between southern slaves and free black outsiders."'*’ 

But although Walker's Appeal may have played a part in Georgia's anti-literacy 
law, the fires in Augusta that year also played a significant role. It is important to 
remember that the timing of anti-literacy laws in the South varied state by state. Virginia 
passed its first legislation in 1819 in response to insurrection fears and strengthened those 
laws in 1830, whereas Alabama passed its first legislation in 1831 and strengthened its 
laws two years later. In other words, the passage of anti-literacy legislation depended on 
the social and political context within each state. 

The most important trigger for Georgia's law against teaching slaves to read was a 
growing fear that just one slave bent on retaliation—even a young female—could wreak 
havoc in the urban centers. The anti-literacy law was not solely the result of abolitionist 
literature arriving in the state's ports. After all, contemporary accounts suggest that copies 
of Walker's Appeal were easily rounded up at the point of entry in Savannah and 
suppressed. Nor did the law result from the initial outbreak of fires in Augusta. As 
discussed in this chapter, some newspaper editors and some Georgia residents initially 
believed that many of the fires besetting their cities and towns—if not most—^were 
caused by negligence. The most important trigger for Georgia's anti-literacy laws was 
growing fear in the urban areas—fear not only of planned insurrection, but also of the 
substantial damage that could be inflicted by individual jobbing slaves seeking 
retaliation, not only against their owners but also against the middling and working-class 
whites that hired their labor. That fear was widespread, and it transcended class lines. 

The fires in Augusta revealed a glaring security weakness in the slave system. 
Southerners realized they had a great deal to fear from a 12 or 14-year old girl like Jenny. 
Such a female could move without suspicion throughout the town, communicate with 
other jobbing slaves like Cinda, and perhaps read and write notes back and forth, 
encouraging others to start a fire. Even if she acted on her own, a young girl could 
potentially bum down half the town, destroying banks, markets, and important trade 
centers. She could easily create as much destmction as an armed, organized group of 
adult male slaves. 

Up until 1829, Georgia had refrained from following South Carolina's example in 
prohibiting the teaching of slaves to read, but the thirteen fires in Augusta—coupled with 
several small fires in Savannah and elsewhere—changed everything. The Georgia 
General Assembly did not publish legislative debates, so what remains in the archive is 
the record of the law itself along with the comments of the governor. In his legislative 
report at the end of the year, governor George Gilmer stated, "The plots devised some 
years ago in Charleston, and very lately in Georgetown, South Carolina, the late fires in 
Augusta and Savannah, have shewn us the danger to be apprehended in the cities from 
the negroes." This rhetoric supported the legislature's effort to pass anti-literacy 
legislation in December of 1829."" 
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This legislation, which revised and expanded the state's anti-literacy law to 
include the prohibition against teaching slaves to read, represented but one part of the 
slave codes—the overarching set of laws restricting and controlling the interactions of 
slaves and free blacks. The state's justification for suppressing knowledge among its slave 
population rested on rhetoric about the importance of enhanced safety and security. As 
governor Gilmer explained, the slave codes passed in 1829 had "become highly necessary 
and essential to the welfare and safety of the good people of this state." Although some 
Augusta residents were shocked at the execution of Jenny and Cinda, and a few 
continued to raise questions about their innocence for months afterward, within a 
relatively short time those voices fell silent as white residents accommodated to the new 
state of affairs."*^ 

In later years, advocates of slavery frequently pointed to the illiteracy and 
ignorance of the enslaved population as evidence of the African's "natural" inferiority. 

For example, in a journal entry written in 1837, a former student of Susan Nye 
Hutchison's named Sarah Frew Davidson described a conversation with a wealthy mine 
owner from Charlotte, North Carolina, in which he convinced her of the inherent 
inferiority of Africans. She wrote, "He spoke of the intellectual capacity of the human 
race—as evinced in national character & convinced me that the Africans are inferior 
whether it is their ignorant degraded condition—climate—or the curse entailed on the 
progeny of Canaan or Ham it is not easy to determine." Davidson had never heard this 
argument before, but it was hardly new. Messages about the intellectual inferiority of 
Africans had supported the slave trade from the very beginning, and southerners 
continued to advance them to justify slavery."*^ 

It is important to understand that despite the rhetoric about the intellectual 
inferiority of slaves, the South's anti-literacy laws presupposed the intellectual equality of 
blacks and whites. As Brown University president Francis Wayland pointed out in 
Elements of Moral Science, a text that was highly popular in northern schools by 1835, 
"Such laws suppose the capacity of negroes for intellectual culture, and are an implicit 
confession that it is necessary to degrade their minds in order to keep their bodies in 
slavery." Nevertheless, by midcentury proslavery Americans increasingly emphasized the 
inherent intellectual inferiority of slaves. The old awareness and fear of slaves' and free 
blacks' potential to achieve literacy on a par with whites became knowledge forgotten, 
overlooked, or relinquished—in this case, a willful ignorance of political actions in the 
past that served to maintain a large portion of the South's population in a state of 
ignorance."*"* 


Kim Tolley is a historian of education and Professor in the School of Education & 
Psychology at Notre Dame de Namur University. 
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